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The “ Anniversaries,” as ,l, e week draws _ 

to a close, go on much more spiritedly than they 
did, during the first two or three days. So far, we 1 
have kept our readers pretty well posted up with 
•he interesting doings of such of our really pliilan-, 
thropic and religious societies as the public lake, or 
are supposed intake, any real interest in; omitting 
? the most part the rabid incoherences of the'An - 1 
ti Slaveryites, under the lead of Garrison, Phillips, 
Abbey Kelly Foster, and others of that like. First, 
because we have on hand other matters, of much 
more general importance, which claim precedence 
m the columns of the Express ; and second, because 
we are by no means sanguine that a tithe of our 
readers would take the (rouble to peruse, what of 
these delectable doings, a contrary conviction might 
persuade us to print. However, if there be any - fl 
our friends curious enough to know what is no., 
saving and doing, and ranting, at the Tabernacle 
thev will find it all faithfully reported in the Ex¬ 
press for the second week of May, 1848. The 
same speeches that were made then, about a “ dis¬ 
solution of the Union,’’ the same blackguardism of 
the Christian Church, North and South, and nearly 
about the same unbridled invective against the 
good men of all sections of the Union, now literally 
repeating over again, and repealed now so often 
., 1 . .Lnnt even the little merit of noveltv 


I?™ 

1 good, 


that thev have not even the little merit of novelty 
they once possessed. The clergy, the government, 
State and national; our various political and phi- 
lanthropic institutions, no matter how sacred, or 
how Iespected—everything and everybody, in fact, 
upon which they can vomit their ribaldry, are 
damned and denounced in terms that would bettet 
become the spirits of darkness than men claiming 
to be rational human beings. 

These yearly fulminations of wrath and bitter¬ 
ness, however, are not without their uses, as we 1 
have oiten before remarked. Our New-York 
Tabernacle is the safety valve through which es¬ 
cape all the radicalism and disunionism, which - 
misguided philantbropliy, r here, and in some of ll 
Eastern Stales, contrives to generate in the course 
of a twelvemonth. Were so much Billingsgate and 
petty treason kept corked up tight, and not allowed 
free egress, it might gather strength enough in 
process ol time (using a homely phrase) to burst 
the ^bottle, and bring upon our heads a disaster, 
which can never happen, so long ns we allow it to 
blow off steam as long, and as loud as it likes. 

From the True Ban. 

Americas Anti-Slavery Society, at the Ta- 
bernacle —The greatly crowded meeting at the 
Tabernacle, to commemorate the Anti-Slavery anni¬ 
versary ol 1819, was opened with an impressive 
prayer by the Reverend Samuel May, junior, of 
Leicester. Mr. Garrison, who was advertised as 
one of the speakers, would make do other speech than 
to read passages from the Prophets. He would 
leave the platlorm to abler advocates. Mr. G. 
read at considerable length from the Bible, and 
with great earnestness. He then went on to illus¬ 
trate the nature of the association which denounced 
those ministers of the Gospel who hold any inte 
course with slaveholders, after which he read 
document forwarded by the inhabitants of Buchan 
(Scotland), signed by over one thousand persons. 
The argument of tile document went to contend 
that Christianity should be separated from Slavery. 

Mr. Quincy, ol Massachusetts, read a string of 
resolutions, which were to be made the groundwork 
of action during the session of the Society. 

Mr. Parker Pillsbury, N. H., rose to address^ the 
meeting. He accused the American Board ol Com¬ 
missioners for Foreign Missions with introducing to 
the people the doctrine that all national sin was 
organic. It was a dose of moral chloroform which 
so mesmerised the nation that it might be cut up 
at that moment (into alien. (Laughter.) That 
Board of Foreign Missions did, in its proclama¬ 
tions, do more to retard the abolition of Slavery 
than any other cause. (Applause and hisses equal 
ly divided.) The speaker went on to read passages 
from a letter which appeared in a Georgian paper, 
written by a Southern clergyman against Mr. 
Henry Clay’s letter on the subject of Emancipation. 
On the terms and matter of this letter the speaker 
commented with great bitterness and vehemence of 
language, and produced much confusion and division 
m the meeting. 

Mr. Wendell Phillips followed in a truly eloquent 
speech, in which lie imitated the indignant man¬ 
ner of the former speaker against the American 
Church. He contended that if the American 
Church spoke out against Slavery, it would be 
swept from off the face of the earth. He also m- 
vetghed against the politicians of the country—the 
Whigs, the Democrats, the Liberty men, and tree 
boilers—and said that they all slopped short m the 
cause of liberty. 

Frederick Douglass wa* introduced after Mr. 
Phillips, and addressed the meeting. He was fol¬ 
lowed by Miss Lucy Stone and olhers, and then the 
proceedings terminated. 
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could not Inn° n a e t nd ™ anner of 'he advocates, he I 
of the A hnmfn d n“ U , bl ' ‘ IS notorio «sly characteristic 
ot the Abolitionists proper, that they give no man 1 
for sincerity. , Calm argument is unknown to 
them, and Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Parker Pillsbury 
" d ° l X, 2 re better known through their acquain- 
“,h“ wavW** of Billingsgate, than in any 
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the witty exclamation of the latter when h, 
W« loudly hissed on the stage. His audience were, 
startled at the boldness with which he avowed that 
'ft W e u he ? va3 lllen usin g, (and which justly 
called forth the indignation of the respectable portion 
ol his hearers), was his own vernacular! 

Wendell Phillips, the finished orator and advocate, 
has already learned that the course pursued by his 
fellows is at once low and ineffectual. With the 
true perception of the gentleman, he, in his late 
speech, rose above the vulgarity of the man who pre¬ 
ceded him, and gained the undivided attention of his 
audience. He has learned that denunciation will 
not operate, and he now resorts to argument. With 
what success, we leave those who heard him to de¬ 
termine. In our view his speech was a signal fail¬ 
ure, and he seemed to feel it so. Twice or thrice he 
hesitated and stammered, as we have never before 
known him to do. Let us then ask whether in a 
comparison of the efforts of these men on Tuesday 
with the efforts of the Seamen’s Friend, the Tract, 
the Home Missionary, and other Societies, they, or 
the latter, give best evidence of being in the right, 
and the best promise of ultimate good. One thing 
is certain: Until Abolitionism becomes decent and 
gentlemanly, and models itself somewhat after the 
ways of the Christian world, it will meet with con¬ 
tempt instead ol sympathy. 

From the Express 

The second week in May, just gone by, will form 
forever a notable page in the annals of New York, 
and the history of the whole eoutltry, indeed. 

It was begun with the first of the religious anni- 
rsaries, followed up by the disturbance at the As- 
| tor Place Theatre, on Monday night, and the bloodier 
outrage of Thursday. Over these scenes, would' 
that the- : - 1 - : - u f fc *“ f ~" BA 


New-York at this moment contains a lnrger 
smount of mind, philamhrophy. true hvarledness 
and Quixotism than tt has done since May, 1848. 
the moat ardent reiormera and zealous agitators 
throughout the Uniou are here. In many 
each individual differs from his fellows but still 
there are common centres around which they re- 
, Iv e, common objects which thcypursuc. Vcster- 
d »V they met ut the different offices ol their assoc,a- 
l 0 l » 8 ? and exclmn«ed congratulation!, and to-day_ the 
e«ttmg business of the week commences. The 
Clerical Temperance Convention meets 
“clock, this morning, in the Brick Church Chapel 

a “ d will be composed of venerable representatives 
, mo »t of our religious denominations. 

„,* 1 ,e “ o’clock the first session of the Anniversary 
th l "c,American Anti-Slavery Society comes oil a 
be Tabernacle. This is always one ol the mo. 

piquant, livolv May meetings and from 
appearances we conclude that the present one will 
® hke iii iirtidaruRHorM 
m A 11 'be ultras of other organizations will 
WtT L U “ 1 ’ u ‘"‘ 10 be present, and as usual Hie 
He, no doubt, a strange compound ol eloquence, 
Sft P*'bos, truth and nonsense. The f ° r 

1 1 , m S m,n 8 will probably be Kredenc.lt Doug »* t 
B“cy Stone, Wendell Phillip*, and William Lloyd 
her* ™' but ,hmrB arc any number of olher ora'o 
Jack’ * m °“S wl,l,m wa see Quincy, May. p,ll,| W| 

j a .b»un, D«v„. Brown, McKim, lltott, Foster, ami 

rfi" 1 ''b« eloquent C. C. Burleigh, the phtlnn- 
Mutt, and the bold and pr« lt X 
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io »n Anti-Slavery Society adjourns it * 


in the afternoon at the Minerva Rooms. 

Si-' ‘ hf ar »o-noon the American and Foreign * 
»nn!r y Bnctetv, a kind of neutral ground, Wd* 
aaa v« r ,„ y in ,i le 8oI „e eloquent a 

niv^y b® expected. In the *>' enu ’i. . X- 
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Balias, Ex-Vice PresiS! c ° L f ’which George M 
President, will U" jXl the Uai 'ed Starns ^ 
Sunday School Union in!h„ m n rVa ^ ooms - and the 
ChurcUin Broome strel" e " lral Pres byterian 1 
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. E « preeminent above all in wfid foolery and faint 
virulence, were the proceedings of the Anti-Siaverv 
society. It is not our purpose or'desire to advocate 
cause of Slavery—we leave the entire subject 
better qualified to discuss it. But no man 
sober sense could listen without contempt and deri¬ 
sion to the fierce tirades in which these c ‘ apostles ” 
have indulged. Such specimens of declamation wiu 
out argument, of passionate tepidness, of personal 
abuse, as were born of the agonizing throes of these 
gentlemen’s feeble fury, it has never been our for-: 
tune to hear before. No one, we fancy, will believe 
that converts to any cause can be gained by intem¬ 
perance of expression, or that venemous malice will 
enhance philanthropy.* * * 

From the Spectator. 

! The American Anti-Slavery Society.— At the 
close of our report yesterday, Mr, Wendell Phillips, 
of Boston, was delivering a tirade of abuse against 
Church and the Union. He spoke for a long tii— 
and was followed by Frederick Douglass, but at 
late an hour, that most of the audience began to i 
tire, and Mr. Douglass brought his remarks to „. 
close. The meeting then adjourned, to reassemble 
at the Minerva Rooms in the afternoon and evening. 
We looked in at the room in the afternoon—a dark- 
re cheerless, and more uncomfortable place I 
can scarcely be imagined—and heard some remarks 
by Mr. Pillsbury, a man possessing great natural 
powers. Both the speaker and audience appeared 
** participate in the gloom of the place. 

The Express, whose editor is known among his editorial | 
brethren by the significant soubriquet of “ Booby Brooks,” 
us speaks of Mr. Phillips’ speech at the Tabernaele : 

We have a long report of this speaker’s address, 
but really it is so void of argument and is such a 
tissue of abuse, of all that good and wise men have 
learned to revere and love, that we decline publish- 


at the curtain which then fell on Macbeth could 
ver up from mortal gaze forever the many sad re- 

| ,„iniscences of the real tragedy which still remain 

The Anniversaries*have been almost forgotten.— 
There was no time to read the newspaper reports 
ol their doings, hardly, so intense and so all-pervad¬ 
ing was the excitement created by the mob; nay, 
indeed, some of these very anniversaries were forced 
to adjourn their deliberations by the rattle of mus¬ 
ketry, and the tempest of popular passion that was 
ragingabout their ears in the vicinity. 

The Abolition gentry who came here to make a 
noise-only to amuse us, and to irritate their slave¬ 
holding brethren at the South—have gone home, dis¬ 
appointed and complaining that their rantings and 
ravings were not heard in the theatrical row that 
as going on during the whole week. 

The Socialists, too, and the Humanitarians, and 
the Industrial Convention men, through their moun- 
tebanklsm and idiosyncracies, were never so exqui¬ 
sitely silly, tailed to get a hearing from the public, 
no. not even in the newspapers, save those only ir- 
reclaimably devoted to the.propagation of the pecu¬ 
liar kind of good-natured, well-meaumg nonsense 
whose advocates and disciples they avow ihem- 

,el The Washington Un.on has a correspoadeat here 
ho, doubtlessly apprehensive that in the no.se For 
rest and Macready were making, the world would 
he denrived of the amusement it always derives 
rom th conclaves these crack-bratn reformers h“ d 
everv vear, magnanimously volunteered to supply 
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w irila What he heard and saw there, he tells so 
'humorously and so briefly withal, that we cannot re- 
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Garrison read passages from the Prophets as the 
only speech he would make on the occasion. m 
o her more competent persons he would yield 
platform. After his completion cf his reading, ne 
p oceeded to define the principles of the Society, de¬ 
nouncing all professors of religion who held any 
communion with slaveholders. r . ., 

In pursuance of this course, he read a document 
t om , the inhabitants of Buchan, (Scotland,) signed " dy ’ 
»y over 1000 persons, in which the signers pressed 
Mr oS? °/® e Parating Christianity from Slavery. 

Mr. Qutncy, of Massachusetts, read a series of reso- 
oa l wh 'ch action would be taken during the 
session at the Mmerva Rooms. Mr. Parker Pillsbu- 
rv, ot JNew Hampshire, accused the American Board 
ot foreign Missions, of introducing the doctrine, that 
mind ‘Tt^ r' n was organic. That was a dose of 
moral chloroform, which so mesmerized the nation, 
p'nlrJ 1 n r I rJ lt,be cll L int0 slices ' AYe accused the 
Board of Foreign Missions of retarding, by its pro¬ 
claimed opinions, the abolition of Slavery, more than 
any M ° the ,», cau . s ®-, (Applause and disapprobation.) 

Mr. Wendell Phillips followed in a beautiful 
speech. He spoke in firm but moderate language 
against the American church, and said if she raised 
her voice against Slavery, theirsociety, then met to¬ 
gether, would be nowhere. He likewise called to 
account the politicians of the nation, and accused 
i tnem of short comings and ornissi ’ ' 

hberty. 

isses CDa duded amidst mingled cheers and 

Mr. F. Douglass then took the stand, and spoke! 
at length, m his usual style. He was followed by 
Mlss Bucy Stone, and others, and the proceedings) 


ttrir.es of Christ j |i 

I it is to consummate the mission of Jesus. The 
t of human liberty of all men should be the fit 
the church, and the first to be welcomed by the 
Show me a body calling itself by the 
vhich stops its ears to the cries of the poor, and j 
md oppressed, Which strikes hands with thie 
consents with adulterers, and you Show me a chtn 
is guilty of cruelty, fraud and great wickedness- 
'ch to be assailed and scourged, and reduced to pow- 
| der. Three millions of our countr 
ican church profe 


They do hot believe that book to be the W ot 
[God j they do not appreciate it. No matter if they 
l officers and supporters of the Bible Society and are 2 
the Bible to those who are destitute in 
and over the world; if they do not 
moved in their inmost souls with horror in view of 


fact that 


<&\)t 0tanbar&. 

Without Concealment—Without Compromise. 
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Henry Burk. Plm 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Society met according to adjournment, Mr. Gar- j 
in the Chair. Mr. May, one of the Secretaries, 
read the Resolutions before the meeting, after which, 
'm. L, Garrison, addressed the meeting as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I have been requested to say to 
e audience that it is desired by those who have 
admitted us to this placethis evening, that 
lustrations of applause should be matte i the 
ren is this, that we are under a Church. If w 
ywhere else it might be that our love of liberty would 
very apt to break forth and manifest itself even through j 
r feet, and no offence would be given and none taken, 
here the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty, and 
lere liberty is, there is the place to plead the cause of 
; oppressed, and to manifest in every natural way our 
sympathy with the slave, and our adoration of the cause 
i freedom. Now, this is the calamity to the 
■ty of this land, and not of this land only, bntj 
ersal, that we and our houses, our days 
r seasons, our ordinances, and all these merely 
things are sanctified and holy, 
ed npon os as worthy of our most sacred regard. And 
: hive learned the lesson well, preeminently well, 
other people in other lands have learned the same 
lesson. But as for man, created in the Divine imag 
but a tittle lower than the angels, we have n 
taught to regard him as sacred: as for his right 
God-given and inalienable, we have not been taught I 
regard them as such, but as given only to be taken awa 
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n coloured ti 


etified 




to-night, u 


tcred places, with all our holy days, 
Jod, so called, with all our chi 
i three millions of our countryi 

. .I HU, smarting under (he lash of (he 

driver, ranked with the beasts of the field, and treated 

the whole or th is. There is nothing | 

| sacred under heaven but man-'* Him first, him midst, 
tnd him without end,” in regard to this mailer ot sa- 
sretlness. Men need to understand this, that the inci-| 
lentals, or the raaehieery to elevate the 
hings sacred; but that man, as created ii 
ice, was to receive no detriment as to hi 
which God intended him to enjoy. All these forms, and| 
t, and times are not of heaven bt 
re of any use it is only to elevate roan. If they] 
therefore lend to promote his freedom and 1 
happiness, they ought to be trampled uader foot or ct 
aside. Here we are, under a church. I speak not ta’ 

Idiousiy,of this particular church; I know nothing of 
character, or of its congregation, or pastor-bat jwe t 
here under a church ; that is just where Anti-Slavery | 
with the church on top of i 

has been pressing down 


through its progress-- 

tutting it beneath itself end assuming to regard 
and stand side by side 


tlever name called, after pro- 


unworthy 

itself. 

Now the church, by 
fessine 10 be Christian, should throw tls doors wide open 
our calls; it should not wail to be asked 
I supplicated, but its doors should be ever opened, e> 
ready to receive the advocates of freedom and the ener 
of Slavery 


What is 


church? It is redempli 


is the overturning of the 


kingdom of Satan; it is the promulgation oflhe principles! 


o their salvati 
icedful to make them wise unto salvation. Three mil- j 
ions of oar countrymen are stripped of that book bj 
| not left by accident, not left in the condition of th 
? islands of the sea who have it not because it et 
proffered, but because the laws forbid its circu 
long them—simply because it has not been circn 
our land we are not only guilty of this terrible 
ety of neglect of them, but we say, “ They sha 
i>e call the Word of God ; they 
be allowed to learn to read anything I 


rids its choicest refuge in the bosom of the church ; i 
defended and sanctified in the name of the Lord, ant 
le Scriptures are marshalled in support of this cruel in 
itution. Then it is nothing else than treachery, an« 
lr business is to unmask it and expose its rottenness, foi 
ily in so doing is there any hope for the redemption o 
the slave. It is the prevailing religion in all lands 
?creening and sanctifying popular abominations, that is 
he difficulty in the way of reform. You cannot politi- 
:ally sanctify sin and have it prevail popularly when 
four religion condemns that sin ; and whatever in anj 
and is upheld by the church of the land, whether thai 
jhurch be Mahominedan or Christian, or any other sc 
jailed, you have first either to crush the church, or else 
o to overcome its opposition to the cause of rtghteous- 
i ess as to enlist its support, before any popular sin can 
be put down. 

lave a man, my friend ? Is he a man ? Whc 
made.him? Where shall we place him? Has he the 




millior 


ford of God, it is the Word of God to 


to salvatio 








irefore the man who loves the book a 
loves it for the race; he who believes it good fo 

believes it good for all men, and he who can look on 
and see one human being deprived of it, much less h 
strike hands with the oppressor who takes i 
infidel to the book, and is only zealous in cit 
it elsewhere because it is fashionable to do so 
se there is a show of piety in it. For there i 
in this giving the Bible abroad. Men are nc 
tried by doing that which everybody does, and whic 
•erybody is disposed to do. When religion walks i: 
Iver slippers it is easy enough to follow in her footsteps 
When men are praising a particular object, it is not 
j great cross to praise that object. We are tested in ou 
irtue and truth, and our fear of God when oppo 
silion looks us in the face, because we will do right— 

| when persecution, reproach, and contumely are arraye 
igainst us, because we are unpopular in doing right. 
Men profess to receive Christ as their Saviour now 
vhat does it prove in regard to them ? Do you knot 
[anything of their character by their profession? Who| 
finds it difficult now to profess to believe in the Chtistia 
kith? Why the time has gone by long since when 
vas proof of any man’s moral character to profess Chris 
ianity. It is fashionable to believe in Christianity, quil 
itifashionable not to do so. It is very safe and popult 
nd advantageous for a man to profess to believe i 
Christ and be a Christian; it is very unsafe and not t 
all advantageous for a man to disbelieve Christianit; 
But at the present day we have no real test of characK 
a man’s profession of Christianity. There has bee 
ime in the history of our race, when for one to sa; 
believe ib the Son of God; he is my Redeemer ; 
believe in the Gospel,” was a test of character; it shop 
a spirit which soared above all human opinions c 
nan institutions, which was not afraid of persecutioi 
[he rack, or of the fires of martyrdom. These wet 
times that tried men’s soul’s religiously, 
n regard to the marriage institution, I do not see ho’ 
one can pretend to believe in its sacredness who 
deeply moved with horror in view of the abolition of | 
marriage institution among the slave population. If 
human mind has any intelligence and light on th is 
jeet, I do not sea how it is possible for a person to be 
uou s and not cry out against slaveholding as a 
| damning sin, even if there be only this single feature 
,—it abolishes the marriage institution. If is 
t, active volcanoe of lust and impurity throwing 
lava, spreading desolation and death, blighting 
eea thing; it is Sodom and Gomorah combined ; 


laid down for oars ? Is he to be measured by tli- 
Bible, if you please, as well as ourselves ? What sa 
he a man ? Where will you place him, I ask i 
If he is less than a man, how much less 3 That is tht 
:h God gives to him in order to govern his ac- 
being less than a man ? Can you tell me ?— I 
mt say that he is wholly a beast. Even they | 
the leprosy of prejudice most virulent will: 
say that be is wholly a beast. Is he half, two-thirds 
it ? If he is, how shall we measure him ? What j 
you require of hint ? What shall be the pnnishme 
shall be meted out to him in case of disobcdienct 
the degree of punishment mectetl out to man, b 
[ probably something less. Now those who are forward 
denying the equality of the negro with the white m.a 
rhen they come to talk of punishment in regard to an 

thment given to the coloured 

For instance. Slavery illustrates it in a remarkable way 

shall be executed, whereas, the white man can only fint 
rtuch will subject him to the gallows. Wha 
ly, as a matter of justice? Of course if Wi 
look at this subject of punishment, it implies that the slavi 
mt he is superhuman, and sins agains 
the penalty is to be increased. Tht 
punishment is to be multiplied because coudemaatior 
should be in proportion to the guilt, so that in fact onont 
while by law we degrade them to the condition of j 
[ beasts, on the other we try them when they do wrong 
though they were angels, who sin against higher lit 
an we could possibly obtain here on earth. 

Now the great difficulty we have to contend with 
this land in regard to our Anti-Slavery movement is 
unwillingness to see in the form and face of the slave, a 
ild of God, 


e ourselves, all difficulties vanish, we ceas 
cavillings against the Abolitionists, we feel in fact that 
e tame when they are pleading the cause of the 
The moment we make the case of the slave out 
own; for instance, as husbands whose wives are readyfot 


mighty s 


Tell m 


triage, 


of those who are striking bands v 
tolders In Christian fellowship or io political fellow¬ 
ship? What is virtue ? Is there any such thing as v 
? Is there any such thing as marriage sacred heft 
d ? Why not then sacred to the slave as well as 
t or me ? What if your State government should lit 
ver strong enough to strike down the marriage int 
ion, and make concubinage universal ? Is not 
thought horrible ? And yet your Empire State is 
tnouah to compare with the slave populat 
if the South, Who are without the marriage institute 
Tell me whether the curse of God be not testing upon the 
upholders of lhat institution in our land. Is it true lha 
fell upon Sodom and Gomorah ? why not upo 
us? What form of uncleanness does not prevail wher 
? Why, let the slave mother dar 
rotect her virtue, and the infamom 
to claim her as his property ma; 

1 yet slaveholder 
Godly men ; the 

ir churches, occupy our pulpits, hold high place 
Stale, and control the Union, while ho who sym 
pathizes with the down trodden and oppressed is one t 
e hated, to be analhamatized, to be calumniated, to bi 
inked among the off-scOuring of all men. Talk of vir 
le, talk of a faith in the Bible as the word of God ? 1 
i a delusion and n lie. The American people are give 
p to oppression and to uncleanness, and the victims ar 
ready at any time to testify and will go as swift witnes 
bar of God to testify against ns as a peo 


ister who dares t 
re her dead with 
reputable men, h 


pie. 

our meetings this season, I have heard some speak- 
ly that we attack the church for such reasons. 

I exactly the phraseology lhat I would use. I der 
we have attacked the church; I deny that we hav 
the aggressors in this matter. I deny lhat we hav 

[quarrel with the church. On the contrary, we are church 
[members, many of us. We were brought up to revere 
[the church; we ever believed it to be the church of God 

'ery, and we saw the guilt of it. We had all our pre¬ 
judices to overcome in this matter. We did all we could 
lonclusion that that which we 
had looked upon as sacred was indeed anything else hut 
the church of God. No, we do not attack the church. 
[The church altaked the slaves and the slaves’ advocate, 
the defenders of liberty were necessitated to repel j 
the blows which the church inflicted npon them. If the J 
American church were against Slavery (perhaps i 
say and believe that it is) we should knov 


rofold w 


o the < 


e American church? If the church is Anli-1 


What 




You k 


iction of God upon I 
ishing his teeth upon 
ir them all. The sis 
he American church; 




wn for hi 


its Christian profession. It might take the lead of 
[the world. It was first independent anjong the nations 
of the earth, and we ought long since to have had every 
throne in the world cast down. We ought long since, 
through the power of our glorious example, to have had 
all the nations of the earth rejoicing In liberty. If sixty 
years ago, in forming our Constitution, we had only pro¬ 
claimed liberty throughout all the land unto all the in¬ 
habitants thereof, no throne, I believe, would now be 
found Oh earth. All the people would have been mag¬ 
netised by our example, and despotism would have been 
nnknown in the world. 0, this power of Slavery ! We 
ity work to do. Who has not measured this 
mighty power of Slavery I At the very sound of it men 
Slavery, a Southern institution I Why then 
lie dweller on the hanks of the Penobscot 
trembles and dares not whisper a word against it except 
t the peril of his reputation and his interests? How is 
t that on the- hills ol New Hampshire, on the green 
lountafns of Vermont, as Well as in South Carolina and 
Georgia, men are afraid to speak out their real sentiments 
in regard to Slavery ? It is because the power is omni¬ 
present,ommsient, omnipotent. It is because it is the 
dispenser of all forms politically; it holds all the offices 
in the land in its own power. It is because it has sub¬ 
jected the Church and the religion of the land. There¬ 
fore there is none that dare to confront it unless he is 
willing to be ranked among the noble army of martyrs 
and confessors in days of old. 

This power is not to be overthrown without a tre¬ 
mendous struggle. In the language of one of our reso¬ 
lutions, “ It is essential for the deliverance of the slave 
that the Union should go down, n Union cemented with 
[ the blood of the slave at the outset.” Is it not true that 
outset of our Government, when our fathers 
resit from the battle for independence, with 
the fire of liberty burning brightest in their bosoms, even 
in when Slavery was a very little power comparotive- 
andof very little value, the American Union could not 
formed until the national guaranties should be thrown 
rand it? And if it was necessary to form a Union at 
that time, where do we stand now ? Wo have three mil- 
ves with their value in properly estimated at 
hundreds of millions of dollars. We have sixteen slave 
'.States in onr Union. How long could our guaranties be 
in'stainc-d beyond the condition that you shall be slave 
laU’hers and connive at the bloody abominations of the 
ilave States, when you very well know that when you 
will no* longer act out these things, the Union is at an 
md? What an absurdity that freemon and tyrants can 
nake a Union. Suppose one half tha members of our 
Congress were monarchists, what sort of a legislation 
should we expect ? The idea of monarchists being al- 
owed there (laving privileges is absurd and every 
republican set m it- You have one of the worst of mon- 
ists there, W tyrant of ail tyrants, a man-thief If you 
about the g’lorious' Union, you talk about freedom 
are robbing .humanil/ »f a" if e r ‘R hts - 11 is ira P os ' 
for Christ and Belial iT unite, H is impossible for 
and darkness to be reconc.Red—for liberty and Slave- 








to be put 


the scales to be sold by the pound to the highest bidder 
iatmomeat we cease to have any fault tofind with those 
rho plead the cause of the Southern slave. Talk about 
’the excessive zeal of the Abolitionists! It is cold. Talkj 
out his hard language I It is not beginning to speak- 
least you and I would say so if we were in the condi -1 
in of the slave. 0 , we should marvel lhat they who] 
eteud to sympathise with us, did not know how to light- 
, did not know how to thunder as we would if God 
ihould only put us into their places. 

Now. here we are to night representing the slaves io 
ir land. « On the side of the oppressor there is pow- 
on the side of the oppressed there are few to stand 
up. Here we are, how shall we feel, how shall we 
[ tell yon friends lhat in pleading the cause of the 
■n slave,! never have thought of .that slave out 
if myself, or oat of my o wn family. No, let God be my 
i. I have at least endeavoured to approximate to 
ldition of the Slave, Tt is a matter of living 
principle. Any human being in bondage is bat another 
:opy of myself. Therefore said Jesus, “ Thou shall love 
ighbour as thyself.” “ Yes, in that slave mother, 
ray mother I see : ir. that wife, my Wife is there: in that 
slave child about to be turned away forever by the rnth- 
hand of the tyrant, my own child I see about to be 
from me. Can I therefore have any dimness of 
al perception in regard to such a subject? No, my 
in is clear. Can I err when I sit in judgment upon 
t conduct? No, nature is true within us. There is 
ilaveholder in the land who will not confess that if 
rera in the condition of the slave, he would feel thal 


the i 


true to that ct 


tse required. 

Whatever we may say or think, or stop to hear 
e lips of any prejudiced person, God looks upon the | 
ave as a man; Christ regards him as one worthy of re¬ 
demption. So do we, friends, and if we can only gel 
rest of the people of our non-slaveholding 
te into this state of mind, the work is done: 
[there will be no more clanking of chains, there will be 
arieks and groans of those under the lash of 
going up to heaven; the day will have come 
tilee song to be sung. I do not ask any aid 
rl ot the South to abolish Slavery; I only ask 
the North to take sides with the slave, even by only 
withdrawing their influence and support now given to 
the slaveholder—standing passive, if you please, letting 
of detnarkation run broad between them and the 
irs, leaving the settlement of the question to be 
made on the part of the slave and the slaveholder in the 
| South, and the work is done. 

What a country is this in which we live I Human be¬ 
ings flying by night, afraid of the glorious sun of heaven, 
afraid to be seen in the broad daylight, afraid of every] 
ing that they meet, like the wild beasts dread¬ 
ing the light of day and coming out by night, endeavour-; 
find their way out of our land, fearful of every -1 
that they hear or see, encountering storm 
peril, enduring untold sufferings for the sake of gaining 
their freedom. Yet we are a nation of freemen, we ai 
people, we hove a glorious Union and 
| glorious Constitution. 

Friends, I am stating nothing new, IJaro exaggerate 
ithing. These are the simple facts, and most impe 
fectly stated, from the weakness in which they are pre¬ 
sented. I blush for the land in which I live. It is n 
No, my country is not stained with h 
man blood; my country is a free enuntry, where libet 
dwells there is my country. (The audience here ma 
demonstration of applause, notwithstanding the urge 
eqnest to the contrary at the opening of the meeting.) 
t is the land of my nativity, I love itjrs such. I 
a see it become the glory of all lands. I long to 


. SlAVi 


exists on 




fore we have ne liberty. 

tends, are you prepared to enter i. nto K ’’ 3 8 reat con ' 
jflict, this new revolution, this great su^Bg ' 6 for inde- 
indenee ? What does the Sooth glee us m return for 
ir cooperation? We have allowed oarst' lves t0 be 
imbled by the South. We have done all wi.’ coa,<! 10 
strengthen the system, and what have we got in return ? 
Does the South respect and honour us ? Does it ca.'e fa* 
Is it of any advantage to us ? It spurns us alw.'? 8 - 
willing to welcome us as long as we will do Its ev.’* 
i, but the moment any spirit of freedom is seen rising 
, it treads that spirit down as it treads down its 
own slaves, seeking its subjection, and if necessary, its 

For one, my mind is made up in this matter. I am an 
profession. O, that 1 may he worthy of both I I hate 

j recognized. I thank the slaveholder for his certificate in 
regard to my fidelity to the slave. I thank him for his 
tmony that I am not on his side. I desire no higher 

:. I only want to know that the slave blesses me. 

[ (Applause.) That he has his tears of gratitude to give 
The moment he can break his chains and come 
e he may find a friend, he comes to me that he may 
me his blessing—that lie may say: « Go on in the 
of God and of those who are left behind, go on; 
ire speaking the words of cheer to our souls, you 
are pleading for us. Be not intimidated by what man or 
[devils may do; go on; God is with you.” The slaves 
h us. This testimony has again and again been 
[given, and their thanks have again and again come up to 
us, bidding us God speed, and thus confirming the wit- 
in our own souls, that we are doing the work and 
[the will of God. Let the will of God he done. (Ap- 

Frederick Douglass. —Mr. Chairman—I think we. 
Abolitionists, are apt to overrate the intelligence of 
ir audiences with respect to their knowledge of Slavery, 
tnd also with respect to their knowledge of the guilt of 
jrches. I think there are few-people out of the 
[ ranks of the Abolitionists, who really know anything of 
the real position of the American Church in regard to 
| Slavery. We meet in this city from year to year and de- 
the pro-slavery position of the American Church 
| and Clergy, but we seldom have time to lav before our 
tgs any facts connected Wi lb the proceedings of the 
Churches in regard to Slavery. I propose in the few re¬ 
marks that I shall make this evening to say a word with 
respect to this sort of evidence, and to give a few facts 
are familiar enough to the Abolitionist, but which 
te unknown, I have reason to believe, even to the 
rery church members themselves. The ministers know 
it action they have taken on the subject of Slavery, 
the people know very little about it. 
lake for instance, the Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
[That Church probably wields an influence in this coun¬ 
try second to no other in the land. In the'year 1836, 
:n the question of Slavery was rocking this country 
n centre to circumference and when the lives of Abo- 
ir^sts were scarcely safe at times from the fury of the 
[mobs that were howling round their persons and their 
es, this subject came up before the General Confer- 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It seems that 
ministers of that denomination ventured to lecture 
i, and in favour of emancipation in the city of Cin- 


. The vi 




given, the Rev. Stephen G. Roszell, a distinguished min¬ 
ister in that Church, brought forward two or three distinct 
resolutions setting forth the views of the General Confer¬ 
ence with respect to Slavery. What were these views ? 
They declared ia their first resolution, in Annual Confer¬ 
ence assembled, “ that they were wholly opposed to mo¬ 
dern Abolitionism, and that they wholly disapproved of 
the conduct of the two ministers who were reported to 
lectured upon and in favour of this agitated topic.” 
They went further; and ia another resolution declared, 
“ that thpy were not only wholly opposed to modern Abo- 
1 itionists, but they had no right, no wish, no intention to 
interfere with the relations existing between masters and 
ms in the Southern States of our Union. These resolu- 
ins were adopted by that large conference, with only 
sven voting against them. Anoverwhelming concourse 
divines professing to he called of God to preach the 
[Gospel, to proclaim deliverance to the captive and the 
(opening of the prison doors lo those lhat were bound, de- 



iplea of the rest. The Baptists are no better to his 
>dists and Presbyterians, anti the Episcopa. as a 
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)C anti-Slaocro Staubari). 

Without Conootlmwit—Wllkout ComproimiMi. 
neW YORK i THURSDAY MAY 24, 1849, 


A nJ thlnkiim ilie *ro»lOoil in (hine nlonr, 

0, rnaU iifi'itoelMt. ihou will noi brook 
\Yhil 80.!• ,b, ‘ 11 **ttihen caivaa In wood and atone, 
*« II lb* Bliaptieul who from outer oold 
Leada all III* ahivenmt Iniuba to one aura fold, 

Were oaraftl fat the Inahnin of Ina on.ok, 

Tftert' i» "" Itmltan reed eo poor nod bee*. 

Bn" h" therewith die riivrnin* wolfcan clilae 
An d (t'li'le till* lloeb d> aptinia and paaturea new; 
Thron* 1 ' waya unlocked for nnd through muny land*, 
Far Irom ll>* rl ' ;h I>’ Wh lluil1 wilh human hunda. 

The giauioua I'not-printa of Ilia love 1 trace. 

A ud what art th»U. own brother of the clod. 

That from hia hand the crook would'nt anatoli away 
A ,,d (hake iiiMoad thy dry and aapleaa rod 


Then liearM hot well thoae mountain organ-tonea 
By prophet rare front Hor and Sinni caught, 
Thinking the cieterna of lltoae Hebrew braina 
Drew dry die epringa of the All-knower’a thought, 
ffor shall thy lip» he touched wilh tiring fire 
Who IdowVt old allar coala with aole desire 
To weld anew the spirit's broken chains. 

God is not dumb that he should speak no more ; 

11 than hast wanderings in the wildcrneaa 
A nd find’s' not Sinni, ’tia thy soul is poor; 

There lowers the mountain of the Voice no less. 
Which whoso seeks shall find, but he who bends, 
Intent on inaona still nnd mortal ends, 

Sees it not,neither hearsits thundered lore. 

Slowly the Bible of the race is writ, 

And not onpnper leaves nor leavea of atone ; 

Each age, each kindred adds a verse to it, 

Tests ol despair or hope, of joy, or mom, 

While swings the sea, while mists the mountains shrni 
While thunder's surges hurst on clifTs of cloud, 

Still at the prophets’ feet the nations sit. j. n r. 


5 ^ 5 ?"^.£ '■',,.:.o.„..:;- NAT TQ ^ AL AN TI-SLAVERY ST A NDARD 

.! l ! OM, ‘ ul 'he public! Mr Lunf^k V6B l ° ,l "‘ Direction w ,f ' n Ui ?'' ' lH <lir< 6ccrels > * heard a terrible commotion e fleci the regeneration of Irelaud , I nevertheless esteem him 
e forever remembered for h‘ • * ^* afr,ct Attorney, . °* ,iere was a great shouting among its inmates as one of the most devoted, disinterested, and most honest 

*"7 """“astrants agat nBl m ln "°' tncc to the Anti- b0t 1 ccn,d not 4tatlngni|h whether the noise was one of men tbat has ever been thrown to the surface by the turbid 
JMog. puiis* atr 8 ' 1 'u fUl Worda h‘p °!i °"' y 11,6 ' Ju,bur, > of «■> effort, like that described waters of I ’. oIUical sttift ’ , beyond O’Connell in 

prrnonmem. F or th , B , m *JT‘“ h ? ble with fine and by Frederick Douglass in his narrative to eel rid of Rn inle «nty ami earnestness; and I think you may fairly osti- 
PUbliciliff and hS ° be endurt? d a lone insupportable grief hv • * g mate the number ot his admirers by the extent of their 

tleprtving .. price e aun™ 9 ia ™iien« danger of Tbis is at I eo t I f P '" S " ,nl ° a K ‘” 1 ' do„a.ions-8,S00 dollars for hts family in their miserable 

... . of liono„ . ;, 1 e„ f ; t ? ln,! C °"- ded character an o ward i so “ T ab ™“"- la --l'ens from bereavemenl-for the widowed wtfe nd le fa he ,e . 

uab ’’' b .tin,„i» h ed h ’J e , ? r,una,p 'y &»himself and ™ * , T ”’ “ y " '°° limi,ed 10 childt “- 

pottet Of Qenenl Tsylot at Phil.d,,°" h y Ma «»ohusetts sup- In invesll 8 a,lon - Well now, everybody knows that the Pope, unable to re- 

bold of the akirta of the old great P la ’ a od thus by laying D P be ^oo-keeper of the Library of the War concile the duties! of a constitutional soveieign with his po- 
lh» paradise of official felicity °° at he haB ali PPed into Partment, to whom I alluded, tlearn that lie was ap- silion as infallible head of the Church, andVioar of God 
Mr. Hayden the Pit Pointed to the place he fills by John C. Calhoun, twenty" upon earth, and determined not to give m to the demands of 

oubythechaiaoterof r. a, l. e , r ,’ iBSUmcie " tl >' known to e . ,8lU,,ar s a «°> aad l b « he has filled it wilh honour ever his subjects, disappeared out of Rome one fine day 
01 of «. He h«»cer,aT„lv d t , : While , h ' !had,lle -=on- 8 " e# » l » t-eceives a salary of sis hundred dollars, reads "T* ago, m,be dUgmee-neilher heroical nor ap 


"•ork which i ao rewalde y , d °r enn “« b * 

d -vpudd,n,th;rc?' l B,r ear,wd 


it is thought that many of tits Whi» V,r<i " ,a 

ily i»i" in the chorus M n^ ?T C,ales . would 1,aa « 


gentleman, who, m^he subs'anHar^l’nr,?^ ^ araha '* ia a ° ra " Wr °" S 

SSS 3 S 3 SS ‘ 

er ffi n'th P a h 0 7” r | riSm "' e ,,09i ' iVe may prova May, 18, ’49 

one ren,d.i At least that the d ) We beg 

, P mny counterbalance the other so lhat the dis- for »o answer 

elrc MrT lT ? y *' h ° me Bnd let ,h< - ^ee-Soilers <=opy of wl 

elect Mr. Palfrey, if they have life enough lo make the ef- <*•) We do 
fort. It would be deeply disgraceful to .he Anti-Slavery ner of express, 
voters of that district it they should suffer him to him to be hia me aning. 
defemed ihrough any inefficiency of theirs. It would go lher the wizal 

I mgh to prove that they had indeed given up the ghost and lb ‘'" Shnkspcs 

!?*' ' b 1 0 "« h .toy have a 10 live, yet are they dead. the “McBe.h, 

me slraighl-torwardnrss, explicitness and unmislakeabk- has not reache 


whde b o had the con- 8ince * ha re «ives a salary of six hundred dollnrs, reads “ ,he d 
enoogh of the sort of a «°°1 deal, is a subscriber to the National Intelligencer, ad^n' toTs^ 

z:z* tzz ot ffish 18 0 Tery in,enigeni per9on - if ° ne wanied 

satisfaction to ih*» wv .u ” very slron 8 refutation ol Mr. Calhoun’s wicked tic after its long alee; 

have hud ffie K0 „j ln ‘? r lbe ’"feriorily o#the black race, upon which he nppeur to be very wet 

'ork Senators sighed ?“" dS hlS > ,ro ' 8laver y doctrines, nothing betler could be lb -i r P^ent popular 
»«• If he should ever Il,a " 10 inlroi io« to him this very readable per- ,h ': recent b i'™ch.cl 

IB restored to bis nala) S °" " ,hom he “PPointed to the post which he has filled t0 be . on o of the bases 

so honourably, for t W euty-eight years. • OTginbimpe We 

Virginia.i” If I had more time f would write more, but now, l can 

associates would heart- only add ,f,al 1 am. as ever, vnur hrnthpp in ih« tnn f.,11 


1 nobleman’s lacquey; and that the Romans, deaf 
monitions, remonstrances, and excommunications, 


Letter from Athens, Georgia, 


From Shakespeare’s McBeth 


in which he appear to be very well pleased with their work, an' 
er could be ,ll?,r present popular Government infinitely prefei 
cable per- Ih ” ecent b ;*™ch,chal domination which was c< 
fill 1 to be one tae h a8est » worst, most repressive and 
e. as ” • sing in Europe. Weil, as is perfectly natural, tt 

Catholic priesthood are extremely angry at this, 
now, I can Irish people, who generally do as their priests bid th 
the hatred angry too, and full of compassion for the poor Po 
C. F. B. is comfortably settled at Gaeta, as the guest of the 
nary, faithless, priest-ridden King of Naples. And 1 
way the wretched, poverty-stricken, high-minded, 
loving, oppressed people of Ireland collect subsc 
for the Pope. Six thousand five hundred dollars ha 
collected amid shouts of joy and triumph and self- 
tion.in a single diocese. There are tweniy-twoof tl 
ceses—so that it is likely something near 100300 
will fi%d their way to Gaota to help his Holiness 
himself and his cardmals back upon the necks of th 


o macKer Wizards—(2.) ^ 

by of Government which the French Revo! 

J. J. Flournoy, tise t0 - that 1 feel 80 mui!h 55 ’ m P a,hy 1 

The White Man 05.) Republic with the illustrious Mazzmi ai 

is enough to make one abjure Quakeris 
vo to refer our respected correspondent, and 1,111,16 othelism! and ances which m 
s question, to the Standard, of lasl week 10 th, » k Chnst d,d not real, Y mean ' 


Church and the Church to the aristocracy. 

When you consider that the people of these three King 
pay in taxes and impositions of one kind or another, 1 
support of royalty, aristocracy, army, navy, church, 
paupers, upwards of 500 millions of dollars moretha: 
people of the United States—when to this you add|th 
property in ihe land is in a very few hands, and that 
few have the virtual control of the money thus wrung 
the rest of the population— when you survey the vast co 
territory of England, and that the people of the mother 
try are impoverished, however their masters, the arisi 
cy may be bettefitted by their possessions—you cannot 
der that among the English poor, not to speak c 
Irish and Scotch, the poverty is so terrible, the igno 
so extreme, the degradation so astounding, and crime ( 
most awful kind so prevalent. .Tust as the Slavery in 
Southern States is the fruitful mother of bloody and 
cious deeds, so is the horrible and heaven daring ineqi 
that prevails in Great Britain and Ireland. The ascei 
cy of injustice here is very much like what it is with 


royalty and aristocracy as they exist amongst us is lo 
on and treated in many instances as flat blasphemy, 
ally and aristocracy are maintained by Bible texts hi 
just as Republicanism and Slavery are similarly sane 
in your country. This elasticity of interpretation is in 
a great mystery which requires large faith to make 
easy on the inquiring mind. I cant fathom it. Gan, 
At any rate, William Howitt will do almost as much 
by these pamphlets as if lie were a clergyman and pr< 
ed a sermon or two every Sunday for a year. The i 
and navy Parliament and llu- Church and State Parlia 
are nuisances, and must be abated. They force the pi 
down to a pitch of degradation inseparable from ignoi 
and crime, and whoever points out the evil so as to 
attention to its enormity is a benefactor to humamt; 
don't, believe there is on earth such fine materials 
truly great people as in England. Nowhere will yov 


(!•) We b.-g leave to refer our respected correspondent, 
or an answer to his question, to the Standard of last week 
-a copy of which we send him. 

(2.) We do not venture to change Mr. Flournoy’s man- 
ier of expression, lest we might, at the same time, change 
us meaning. The carious reader however, may ask whe- 
her the wizards referred to are blacker than “ McBeth,” or 
han Shakspeare 1 It is not improper for us also to say that 
he “McBeth,”—which we are quite desirous of seeing— 
tas not reached us. 


them, to see this little new old Roman republic in danger 
ot being crushed by the iron hoof of Austria on the one 
hand, or by the Pope and the Irish priests and their 100,000 J 
dollars on the other. One lady I know, saw a poor woman b 
who was supported by out door parochial relief, give her 0 
hoarded silver sixpence tor the Pope. 

Meanwhile the English are greatly disgusted, as they may 
well be with the Irish, for subscribing one hundred thous- _ 


I thank you for the New York Tribune you sent m 

Henry Clay's plan for gradual Emancipation In Kenti 
Horace Greelye’a glorification of the philanthropy 
iteamanahip exhibited injtbia illustrious proof of attach 
liberty, exhibited by his guide, philosopher, and frienc 
her case my natural love for drollery has been fully gi 








































































































































fJoetry, 


Awhile obscured thy glorious light, 
With clouds and darkness shaded yet, 
Though all around portends the night. 
Thy sun, O Freedom, hath not set; 


germs may tread; 
nory fled. 


Unscathed by barrennesj 
Nor is the essence dor 
The roots extend, thy ge 


»'till the buds of premise burst, 
its ’till the flowers of beauty bloom, 
watered plants in sorrow nursed 
jew creation from the tomb. 


From Chamber’s Edinburg Journal. 

BUZABETH FRY, 

Elizabeth Gurney, afterwards Mrs. Fry, born ■ 
the 21st of May, 1780, was the third daughter 
John Gurney, oi Earlham. in Norfolk, a member 
the Society of Friends; She lost her maternal p 
i rent, a woman of great worth and ability, when 
I only twelve years of age. The family then consist¬ 
ed of eleven children, the eldest of whom was only 
seventeen. Her feel ings of benevolence towards he 
juffering fellow ereatnres appear to have bee 
irawn out in very early childhood, by her being th 
companion-of her mother m her visits to the cotta 
ges of their poor neighbours. 1 n other- respects ther 
was nothing striking in her character excepting, 
strong affection, which was particularly called forth 
towards her parents, and brothers and sisters. 
When about seventeen, she was seriously impressed 
with the importance of religion, and both her judg¬ 
ment and conscience subsequently decided in favour 
of the society to which her family belonged, and 
of which she afterwards became such 

„„„ enabled to gratify her feelings of] 
benevolence by becoming her father’s almoner, and 
she was never sparing or her own personal sacrifices, 
both of time aud property, for the benefit of others. 
Though her own education was rather defici 
| owing to some want of applicat 
partly from her general deli 
l at this early period of 
ity of gi"' 'HmjjH 


Yet fated for 

The stubborn g 
The atones a 
Nestling in saft 
Of morning < 
Frost-nipped th 
To perish, ye 
’Till Freedom, 


re Oppression’s ploughshare wound ; 
r a furrow it hath made, 
ore the world perhaps may see, 
je fallow-laid, 


ton m herself, auu i 
_ state of health, yet | 
r life she felt the ne- 
the humbler classes, 
ins’ of improving their moral condition. Tc 
(carryout this idea, she taught the poor children in 
the neighbourhood: and in a short time her school, 
which was commenced with one little boy, incre 
about seventy scholars, and was then held 
.cant laundry attached to their house. The first | 
enlion we have of her sympathies being drawn 
out by the moral degradation of her species, was 
while on a tour through part of Wales and the 
th of England, in company with her father and 
sisters. ^When at Plymouth, (1798) t hey visited 
dockyards; and she Ur '~ ** 

. miud felt deeply h“ ~ 
and women, of wl 
'and longed to do^them goc 


JAMES STILLMAN. 


From the Providence Daily Journal, 

THE LAMENTATION OF DAVID OVER SAUL AND 
JONATHAN. 


Thy beamy, Israel is fled, 
Sunk to the dead ; 

How are the valiant fallen 


Their dire delight! 


With slaughter'! 


le Jonathan 
mighty fed. 


His sword still glutted with the slain. 

How lovely! O how pleasant! when 
They lived with men ! 

Than eagles swifter; stronger far 
Than, lions are : 

Whom love in life so strongly tied> 
The stroke of death could not divide. 
Sad Israel’s daughters! weep for Saul $ 


And crowned with peace ; 

With robes of Tyrian purple decked, 
And geme which sparkling light reflect. 


n, man bore ! 
an when most passu 


Whnn the silken lids asunder. 
To ihe miracle of sight, 

Op-n first with joy and wonder, 


Forth unfold from day to day. 
Sun and shade the earth and ocet 


What though dressed in brief dominion 
Might usurps the common soil, 

(Prey of old to stronger pinion) 
Birthright of the Soon of To 1. 

Thy proud title searched by Herald, 
la the ancient Courts of Time, 
Proves, by voice ol Justice, peril’d, 


•udly leagued wi 


._r! the &arth 

leavenly beauty, 


Fills, W|! 

With 

Power unreined the Tyrant ever 
Hath abused by one long plan, 
What by Heaven is joined to sever# 
And enslave his fellow man. 
Equal rights unto thy Brother 
Have been given by law Divine • 



JltisccUany. 


_ o _ _ all weathers, as well at 

lol'ence of the smugglers. 

_ B at once provided those in the vicinity with 

Bibles, and afterwards made strenuous efforts I 
tain libraries for Ihe use of all the men Ihu 
ployed. She saw that the lonelint 


take the 
On 




account ot the poor sailot 
have seen a sad number, 
try one day to 
ite they appeared 

he I9th of August, 1800, Elizabeth Gurney 
ited to Mr. Joseph Fry, who was then a junior 
in a large mercantile establishment, aH **•* 
■ husband took up their abode in 3t. Mi 


of England, 
erest for that strangely 

over Salisbury Plain, 
ife led by ' 




id misery. Her t 
only rr 


genial 10 her feeli'ngs.by gratifying her natural lot 

" • ,untry, but opened fresh fields for her benevo* 

The change was occasioned by the death ol 

''teuslTbeen. She established a school in the neigli- 
tourhood, and was looked up to by the poor around 
is the Lady Bountiful of the place. Even the gip- 
lies; who, about the time of Fairlop Fai 
he habit of pitching their tents near 
tame under her kind notice ; and the pariahs of so- 
tiery heard themselves—many perhaps for the first^ 
ime—addressed by fair and gentle lips - 
sisterly sympathy. 

But we must now follow her to thi . 
sphere of her philanthropy—the loathsome and ne¬ 
glected cells of the prison ; where her swe— 
heard whispering to the mostabandoni 
of a return to virtue and happiness. In 1813, 
ra! members of the Society of Friends visi 
Newgate, to see some felons under sentence of-det 
These gentlemen were on terms of intimacy vt 
Mrs. Fry, and they gave her such a sad account of the 
state of the women confined there, that she, 
panied by a female friend, Anna Buxton, 
his abode of misery and crime, for the purpose of 
affording warm clothing to the wretched inmat- 
Owing to ill health and domestic trials, she did 
renew' her visits for three oi Tour years; but during 
it time she was learning in the school of affliction 
sympathise even more truly'with thejuffering 


of others. Her next efforts were made in 1817, when 
she formed a school for the children of ihe prisoners 
young criminals. In a letter to her eldest 
he expresses the interest she took in the 
[cause of these poor outcasts— ,l My heart, and mind, 
ne,” she says, “ are very much engaged in 
i ways. Newgate is a principal object; and 
j, until I make 3ome attempt at amendment 
in the plans for the women, I shall not feel eas 
but if such efforts should prove unsuccessful, I thi 
that I should then have tried to do my part, and 
easy.” In the spring of this year an association w 
consequently formed for the “ Improvement of the 
Female Prisoners in Newgate.” The object of 
society was to provide clothing, employment, 
nstruction for the women. They were paid for 
heir work, and received part of their money imrae- 
iiately, that they might procure any little comfort 
hey needed ; the rest was placed 


mst of ——k-—.- - 

ers; and that, to prevent this moral evn, u w„= 
■quisite to provide wholesome food for the mind. 
In consequence of her representations, a committee 
was formed for this object, and by means ofa liberal 
jranllromlhe Government, and various subscrip¬ 
tions, upwards of 21,000 persons were supplied with 
religious and instructive books; 49S libraries were 
established for the stations on shore, containing 25,- 
896 volumes; 74 also for districts, comprising 12,- 
'10 volumes; 48 others for cruisers, composed of 
167 volumes, beside 5357 numbers of paraph’ — 
id 6464 school hooks lor the u«e of the childre 
e crews; making a total of 52,466 volumes. 

In 1835. Mrs. Fry accompanied her husband on a] 

^furnished objecis oi iui«w *v> 
mind, which found “sermons 
veryihin£r.” When passing 

he noiiced the monotonous li.~- , -- , 

us shepherds, and the thought suggested itself that 
ibrartes would be equally useful to them as •- 
oast-guards. She therefore stopped a short t 
Lmesbury, in order to form a library there; a 
ollowing letter, which was written a few n 
after by the person who had the charge of the 
will show the success of the plan:—“For 
looks are in constant circulation, with the additional 
nagazines. More than fifty poor people read the 
with attention, return them with thanks, and des 
.he loan of more, frequently observing, Ihey think it 
a very kind thing indeed that they should u ~ “** 
nished with so many good books free of all 
pertaining and instructive these long wim 

At Falmouth she witnessed the arrival and depart- 
re of different vessels and packets, and her benev- 
enl heart again pointed out the benefit to be de 
rived from books, especially to those who have muc 
time unemployed. By the cooperation of friends 
chiefly the captains of vessels, and generous grant 
from different societies, she was enabled to see thi 
deficiency supplied, each packet being furnished 
with a box containing thirty volumes, which were 
[changed from time to time. Captain Clavell kindly 
undertook the charge of this library, and one ol his 
lamily sent the following account of it to Mrs. Fry : 
"Our library is getting on with much success : the 
len appear more anxious lhan ever to read. I car 
not tell you how much we all feel indebted to yot 
for your kindness and benevolem exertions, but par¬ 
ticularly our poor sailors.” At a later period 

- delightful accounts from all the packets. 

really beg lor the books. I wish I could 

_ , _a a box just returned from sea ; the books 

well thumbed, a proof, I should think, of their be¬ 
ing read.” 

Another object of interest to her was ll 
hospitals; and by her influence libraries t 


e prisone 


ititude—at the same 


r _ n the hands of| 

___ _ e for future use. This 

vas found highly beneficial, by occupying 
vhich had before been spent in gamitig.drink- 
d quarrelling. 

ire these steps were taken, however, the city 
ities were consulted. They expressed 
lation ot the plans, but looked upoi 
on as hopeless, thinking that the 
never be brought to submit 

fry collected~lhe women together; and aft 
; pointed out to them the advantages of i 
and sobrieiv. and the pleasures of conscioi 
lime contrasting this picture 
a flireinl experience of the mif ~ r 
d them that the ladies of the ci 
:ome to command their obedient 
r homes and families tc entreat them 
id. She then asked if they wer 
: in concert with them, assuring 
e should le made wilhout their t 
:oncurrence. Each rule was then put 
the vote, and such was the effect r 
d reason, even upon minds so untrt 
y were all unanimously carried, 
scene of riot and confusion had act 
casion of removing the female conv 
from Newgate in open wagons. The common sense 
Mrs. Fry revolted at this indecent exhibition, 
she suggested that the removal should take place 
vately by means of hackney coaches. The r -l 
nors having acceded to the proposal, the expt 
nt was tried, and it proved perfectly successful. 
When on board, Mrs. Fry and the ladies of her parly 

arrangements lor the voyage; among others, 
•ials far work were provided, which was to bej 

_bribe benefit of the convicts on reaching tile] 

place of their des 


them than she 
jhe afterwards learned from 
colony at New South Wales th 
time no asylum provided lor them on their 
A building ' '' L * 

proper arrangf 


then aware of, | 
chaplain of the 

val. 

erected, and many 

,,, , . made for the preservation of 

the morals, and the comfort of these unhappy be¬ 
in' August 1818, Mrs. Fry journeyed into iheNortli 
[of England and Scotland, accompanied by her bn 
Mr. Joseph J. Gurney. They made a close 
lamination into the state of the prisons in their rot 
and Mr. Gurney published an account of these 
ligations, and laid before the magistrates at 
ious places a statement of facts, pointing out 
them modes of improvement, which were in ni 

■s adopted. Two years after, Mrs. Fry took 
journey into the North, and in many plr 

_ e to form committees of ladies to visit, 

female prisoners in their own county jails. “I 
British Ladies’ Society for Piomoting the Reforma¬ 
tion of Female Prisoners” was instituted soon af 
Its object was to unite these branch societies in 
body, that there might be systematic effort in 
good work. This association has proved highly 
beneficial in many ways, by establishing houses of 
shelter lor discharged prisoners who had no homes, 
and affording relief, partin the shape of a loan, and, 
i a gilt to such as were willing to earn an 
..living by their own^exerlions: also by found¬ 
ing schools of discipline for female vagrants and ju¬ 
venile offenders &c., &c. In the summer of 1824, in 
consequence of ill-health, Mrs. Fry made a stay of 
-feral months at Brighton. While here she was 1 
ich interested in the state ot the poor around— 
„ih that of the numerous beggars and the resident 
poor in the neighbourhood. She had, a short timi 


Her illness was attended by frequent attacks ol | 
faintness in the eatly morning, and she was at such 
|times carried to an open window for the influence 
of the fresh breezes. The coast was visible from 
her chamber, and as she sat and watched the first 
gray streaks of dawn over the foaming ocean, or 
| gazed on the dreary cliffs belore her, only one living 
I object was present to her view. This was the coast 
guard, who paced with measured step the lonely 
beach. Her thoughtful and ever active benevolence 
suggested means of benefiting; these men, who were 
in a great measure shut out from intercourse with 
their fellow creatures. One day, when passing near 
one of the stations, she ordered her coachman to 
stop, that she might make Inquiries into their genera 
condition. The man addressed, however, politely told 
her that he was not allowed to hold communication 
any one whilst on duty. Fearing that this 
colloquy might therefore bring him into trou¬ 
ble, she gave him her card, telling him to present 
' commanding officer. A few days alter, the 
nt in command called upon her, aud offered 
er any inquiries. He informed her that 
coast guard were subject to many dangers and 


[general spirit of improvement of the age; yet -- . 

ly much praise is due to those individuals who nobly j 
pioneer the way. At the time lhat Mrs. ” 
l.ed the field of labour, the prisons were in 
able state. Various causes bad operated lo destroy 
the good which Howard had laboured to effect, and 
the acts of Parliament which were passed in conse¬ 
quence of his exertions had become a dead letter. 
The ground had therefore, as it were, to be trodden 
afresh, and for this work Mrs. Fry was eminently! 
qualified. Her warm, loving heart embraced the 
human family; bui her chief object was to! 
forth the hand of encouragement to those of 
m sex who were sunk in vice and misery, and| 
1 them to virtue and happiness. 


[experiences of literature and literary men. 

BY AN JtX-EMTOB. 

The trial of Rush at Norwich, now occupying so 
much attention, brings my mind an execution 
the Old Bailey 
is day. ' 1 ' 


and theabscence of proper subjects for 
•• their contact with lawless srr 

tity produce idle habits and fierce man¬ 


made 

, I lodged in Fleet-sn— _ 

id Holloway and Haggerty, were condemned 
leath for the murder of a person called Steele, who 
lad kept a lavender-water shop in Catherine-streel, 
Jtrand. Steel was accustomed to visit a lavender 
garden of his own on the borders of Hounslow-beath. 
He was murdered and robbed, but the only evidence] 
of moment against the two men was an accomplice ■ 
he murder, then undergoing ihe sentence of the 
in the hulks for another crime. As his accusing 
e of whom he declared himself an accomplice 
to procure him a pardon for the offence for| 
ch he was undergoing punishment in ihe hulks, 
lad a weighty motive for their conviction The 
public thought such evidence dishonest and insuffi- 
ent. The judge summed up with great faim 
It the jury, after a very short deliberation, prone 
id the prisoners guilty. They were executed 
..jrdincly. It was in the month of February, 1807 
or 1808. On returning lo my lodgings with a fir'— ’ 
in the evening, or rather in the morning, befort 

non, he proposed our going to see the wind up 
int had been the subject of so much conversa- 
We both slept too long to reach Newgate 
andT declared my conviction that it was 
I did not go out, but ordered my breakfast, it 
then past eight o’clock. Presently my friend 


troduced there likewise. Nor must' 
lion ihe reading room and library she formed, 
short time before her death, whilst staying at tl 
little village of Cromer for change of air. This w 
for the use of the fishermen in the neighbourhood 
draw them from the public house; and though it 
was but a small experiment, it was entirely success¬ 
ful, and is full of encouragement and instruction to 
those who seek, on a larger scale, the deliverance 
of iheir fellows from the bonds of vi 


subsequently, and was a'*'"" ' 

purchase it. Goldsmith, he saiu, _ 
companion, but a little gauenie J j j 0 'bn- j 

part or his nature which he could not tieip ^ .J 
son used lo snub him at limes, j n p er . 

perfect good humour. He was very ordjn*ry 

son. Tv ers wore a covered half 

substantial tail, and his dark coat n esa id that, 
wav down his back with hair powder. Hesaia ^ 
whoever was at the l * b, «^ er ® d that Goldsmith 
! al ways ma •[^1 The poet had then 

e " TeaYabove thirty year^ ^Eawr^oce^once potni- 


where both Johnson am 

and where the last wrote a jmn “7,. ,i,» Tem- 
Wakefield.” It was before he rem0 » e J , '“ lh J n d lh« 
pie, as I imagine, where he pnt on the bea 
peach coloured coai .—Jerrold s l\ew >. 

TwomeS,°na e m" I LETTER FROM THE LADY OF .SIR JOHN FRANKLIN ’ 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
Bedford Place, London, April 4, 1849. 

husband, Sir John Franklin, is I 
probably not unknown to you. It is Intimately con- 


...... __ , . . face, and related the 

lorrible catastrophe which had occurred. Thir 
• wo people bad been trampled to death, and a gr 
number injured. The Old Bailey was literally 
ered with fragments of male and female attire, 
tan having a basket, vending pies, was said to hi 
illen down, and others were thrown over him ; the 
crowd pressed on and trampled npon those who fell, 
iss of people was wedged together down) 
.—rasl shaped avenue from the Newgate street 
side, and no power could force them back. Despe- 
—-e conflicts for life ensued just as the criminals had 
lunted the scaffold. The number of spectators 
is calculated at 40,000. This execution causi 
ich conversation, many attributing the accident 
i conviction of innocent men. No other persons 
-re ever charged with the offence—perhaps jus- 
_e was satisfied equally by ihe example made, 
whether the parlies were guilty or innocent, ^for 


Mrs. Fry had at this time the gratification of re-] 
iving numerous letters from officers of the coast¬ 
guard stations, informing her of the good resulting 
" i her labours in this way. She had also 
iten expressions of gratitude and affection fr 
poor prisoners in Newgate, as well as cheering 
lligence from New South Wales, several of 
convicts having sent letters of thanks to her for 
instruction she had given them, and for the kind 
interest she had taken in their welfare. These 
things greatly encouraged her in her arduous un¬ 
dertakings, and showed lhat she had not mistaken 
Aer mission, though, in fulfilling it, she was obliged 
n some instances to step out ol the conventional 
■ales of her sex. She had much (o endure from the 
larrow prejudices of some, and the illiberal judg 
cent of others. Her noble self-sacrifice were attri¬ 
buted to low motives, and she was even charged 
neglect ot her home duties. All this, hov 
s of little moment, for it euuld not overm 

viousand practical results of her labours. 

Mrs. Fry had preferred the opinion of ihe world 
e divine spirit of philanthropy which impelled I 
ini within, she would have continued to dance and 
ig at least as long as the sun of life shone. 

In 1828, a house ol business in which Mr. Fry was 
concerned failed. It was not the one which tha 
gentleman personally conducted in St. Mildred' 
court, but it occasioned a loss so serious to him, as al¬ 
together to change the circumstances or the lamily. 
They were now obliged to give up Pleasant House, 
and all the luxuries ol affluence, and remove, after 
a short stay in London to a comparatively humble 
dwelling in the vicinity of their late abode. The 
t cause of regret to Mrs. Fry arose from the fact 
ier being now unable to render assistance to the 
• around, who had so long looked up to her as 
r friend, and being obliged also to withdraw her 
.... .tort from her school. Much sympathy was ex¬ 
pressed in this hour of trial by those who had uni¬ 
ted with her in her labours of love, and many gra¬ 
tifying testimonies of esteem and affection were 
sented. Notwithstanding the diminished resot 
of this remarkable woman, she cominued to devote 
her time to the cause so near her heart. In compa¬ 
ny with one or other of her brothers, she made 
fresh tours intoScotland and Ireland, and afterwards 
extended these journeys to several parts of the i 
tinent. Their object was not only to inspect .... 
prisons, but also the lunatic asylums, national schools 
[and hospitals, which were equally in need of im¬ 
provement; and a vast amount of good resulted lrorn 
their labours. Our limits will not allow of our en- 1 
tering into details respecting these journeys; but 
Mrs. Fry and her brothers made personal appeals to 
he Sovereigns of England, France, Holland, Belgi¬ 
um Denmark, Prussia, Hanover, and others, on be- 
,ialf of suffering humanity. Nor did they forget the 
claims of the poor slave, but remonstrated with those 
exalted individuals on their countenancing the slave 
trade in their colonies. They were received with 
courtesy, and many of (heir suggestions adopted. 
None could listen to Mr. Fry’s simple eloquence, bold [ 
truthfuliness, yet breathing the very soul of 

_ vithout being touched by it. The monarch ' 

felt that the beauty of sincerity surpassed the ho¬ 
mage ol the courtier; and the hardened heart of the | 
criminal melted under the gentle influence of her 
lature, and felt tfie loveliness of virtue. That she 
ixperienced no self-exultation ol the universal respect 
which was shown to her, is obvious from many pas- 
tages in her diary. At one time she says—‘I have 
fears for myself in visiting palaces rather than pri¬ 
sons, and going alter the rich rather lhan the poor, 
lest my eyes should become blinded, or I should (all. 
away in anything from the simple, pure standard of 
uth and righteousness.’ 

Fatigue of body and mind had long been weaken¬ 
ing her health, and in July 1843 her friends became 
alarmed. This illness continued, wilh short inter¬ 
vals ol amendment, until October 1845, when her 
irthly career ended. All that affection could devise I 
as done|for her: she was taken from one watering- 
place to another; but nature was exhausted. In her 
sixty-sixth yaar she breathed her last at Ramsgate, 
deeply lamented not only by all who-' 


__ consulted with Dr. Chalmers 

method of assisting this class, and was therefore . .. . , . -- 

some measure acquainted with his views: now she I her by the ties of kindred, but by thousands whom 
directed her attention lo the subject, and 11 District-1 her philanthropy had assisted, and her virtues had 
Visiting Societies” were in consequence set on foot, I attached to her. When estimating the success ot 
to examine into and relieve teal cases of want. I bet labours, something must be attributed to the 


.vi. .. v.v the opinions of many _ 
tan blood was poured out like water in those days 
for example’s sake !” 

At tbts time there were a great many literary 
ten resident in Fleet-street and near the Temple 
[This seems to have been the case for a considerabh 
period antecedent, perhaps, lo the accession of the 
stolid Hanoverian Georges to the crown. Prior to | 
time Covent-garden had been the rendezvous i 

_earned and the wits from the days of Charlt 

II. Glorious John Dryden then took his arm chair] 
corner of Bow-street, Maiden-lane, Tavistock- 
Bow-street, and Russell-street, were then the 
haunts of the great and learned. Leicester-square 
was the home of royalty and fashion. The acces¬ 
sion of the House of Hanover, repelling the sons of| 
literature, it may be presumed, towards their pi 
vious haunts, rendered them more independent 
spirit than they were before. The Devil Tavern ... 
Fleet street had been the place of resort in Elizabe¬ 
than days, and the literati ot Dr. Johnson's tin 
were again found about Fleet street. They bad b 
returned >o their more ancient haunts. The Miu 
the Cheshire Cheese, and several houses of resc 
.not yet passed away, were visited continually by 
Johnson and his friends. The lexicographer had 
lodged in Wine-office-court. He had spent many of 
his evenings at Cheshire Cheese with Goldsmith 
and others. I had heard of this, and had always a 
.fancy for dining at the Mitre aed Cheshire in eonse-j 
quence. Those bouses were not then, as now, the 
(rendezvous of merchants’ and bankers’ clerks, but 
their visitors were of the old race of lawyers and 
i idle- eloquent tradesmen, who came to lake their pipe 
and recreate in soeial converse for an hour or two 
.before bed lime. Few then comparatively lived 
away from their places of business. There 
sprinkling too of half-pay officers and men of s 
to be found in those houses. Some were ev , 
remaining who had sat there with Johnson and 
Goldsmith. Among the most conspicuous of these 
last were a Mr. Tyers, a silk mercer on Ludgate 
hill, and Colonel Lawrence, who told me more than 
ice, with no little pride, that he carried the colours 
the 20th Regiment, which bore the brut 
ly in the battle of Minden (1759.) Both .... 
viduals had known Goldsmith and Johnson. The 
st had been dead about twenty years. People in 
tsiness were less motive than now. Steamers were| 
it in»ented,and the environs of London were 
rra ineogniia to more than half the population, 
rve several limes gone into the room since. It 
l the left hand upon entering from Wine-office-1 
inrt. I always found it in the same state as when 
first saw it, and imagine it is so still. The sole 
difference was that which time and contrast always 
eem to make as we get older—namely, that things 
ouked much smaller and more dingy lhan in byi 
;otie years, and, in short, much meaner. Almost a 
jther objects have been improved around : the stree 
widened, houses new fronted, and every room fc 
public reception decorated and fitted up in a vet 
improved taste compared to the best of the time t. 
which J allude. The Mitre was changed and beau¬ 
tified, but the Cheshire was as it had been in the 
days of Johnson and Goldsmith. To the right hand] 
within the room, which is upon the left upon en' 
ing the house, and on the chimney side, there 
window with a seat which fronts the end of a table.) 
That seal was always occupied by Dr. Johnson. 
Goldsmith generally sat near the Doctor’s ' " 

the seat which is against the south wall. .. 

at this same table that Colonel Lawrence directed 
me to Green Arbour-court, in the old Bailey, to a i 
of miserably dirty steps, which led down lowau. 
what then was Fleet market. There I saw for the 
first lime the poverty-stricken lodgings of Goldsmith, 
of which I had olten lead in my boyhood. There, 
borderitg upon the dungeon of the malefactor, and 
almost within hearing of his clanking chains, amid 
the dwellings of poverty and wretchedness, abode 
the man whose fame is so enduring. There he wrot 
the (1 Bee,” and perhaps the •< Citizen of the World. 
The reflection that lime might have rendered mot. 
miserable the aspect of the locality was not sufficiem 
in the generous warmth ot boyhood to stifle the I 
feeling of pain that genins—eveu genius ofa far in¬ 
terior order—should be so located. It is indeed pain¬ 
ful to reflect lhat of the existence genius irradiates 
the lot is so often bitter. This Cheshire house oi 
refreshment was then kept by a person called Blan-, 
chard, who soon alter made his fortune, and left that 
and life togeiher almost immediately on his i ' 
mem. There then succeeded to the property a sin¬ 
gular character who had been the waiter, named 
John. He, too, made his fortune, and retired lo die. 
How many more have done this down to the nresent'l 
hour, I know not, I Rpeak of forty years ago ' 
mentioning Tyers and Lawrence. The former wus i 
" relation of a particular friend of Johnson’s of the 
ime name. Lawrence used to boast of his friend, 
ship with Goldsmith. I listened then to all that 
was said about the men I reverenced with enact 
'curiosity. I luxuriated in the freshness and credu- 
hty of youth—they in the over-ripeness and incre¬ 
dulity of age: I was feeding upon anticipations 
-r to be realized—tliey living upon recollections, 
derived their sole value from their inaccessi- 
biltly. lo me the world was a broad discof glory— 
it was to them the last faint outline of the wanimr 
crescent. 8 

Neither ol these individuals were of the modern 
lime in character or manners. 1 recollect that they 
■hd not show any fondness for “thin potations.” 1 
Colonel Lawrence was a man of middle stature, in- 
cuneil to be stout, approaching, or perhaps a year or 
two short of seventy. He was not fonder of con- 
versing about Minden than lie was of talking about 
his old friend Goldsmith. He wrote tolerabte ver. 
sea himself, and exhibited, I well remember, a print- 


...... i Tfvu looiemner, a nrint- 

id copy of some poems which related to “ Auburn ” 
[and originated m a conversation with Goldsmith 

rubtennl" " De '* rled Vi ' la * 9 '” Th « Lionel bad a 
'ubicund countenance, and was an inveterate smoker I 
‘ a gentleman of the old school in 


nected wilh the northern part or that continent o 
which the American Republic terms so vast ana con- 
spicuous a portion. Wher. I vls, ’ e ^ ,b ™ r , , 

IS, three years ago, amongst me many i 
ved of respect and courtesy, there was none 
h touched, and even surprised rne, '”"re man 
iporeciation everywhere expressed lo me oi ' 
er services in geographical discovery, and the 
est felt in the enterprise in which he was then 
known to be engaged. 

The expedition fitted out by our governmentjlor 




ie North 


re ('hi 


Department of State, i 
W ashington, April 26, 1849 .' 
Madam: Yo»r l » IIM 10 lho Pre ". 11 ™ 1 «l thellm 
ted State", dated April 4 , 1849 , linn been recei» ed b ‘ 
him, and lie h»» instructed me to make you ,(,* $ 

l0 The apTe" 1 m ,he , «"* r which you 

mnureil him, is such ns would strongly cnli at ,?! 
sympathy ol the rulers and ihe people 0 f £ 
tion of the civilized world. 

To the citizens ol ihe United Slums, who share 
i largely i» 'he emotions which agitate the public 
find of your own cofnfry, (he name of Sir j oll 
ranklin has been endeared by h i heroic virtu,. 

I ,| H , sufferings anil sacriflcea which he Inn, , ’ 
/•miniered lor the benefit of mankind. The nDn..! 
O "i wile and daughter in their distress |,„ P b P '"J 
lorne across the waters, asking the assistance of" 
(inilretl people ”> the brave met; who embark- 
jn his on fortunate expedition; anil the people L 
the United States, who have watched with t| le de eD 
interest that hazardous enterprise, will i, ow r p 
spoml 10 lhat appeal by the expression of their Unj ' 
wishes that every proper effort may he made by 
i j* government lot ilie rescue ol your hu*b#n<j and 

To'accomplteii this object you ha ve in view, ,h e ... 
tenlion ol American navigators, and especially,!,*, of 
,ur whalers, will he immediately invoked. All ,h e 
nformnlion in the possession ol this government, i„ 
enable them to aid m discovering the missing ,h ip , 
relieving their crews, ami restoring them to theirVa-’ 
milit ‘9 shall he spread Inr and wide among our n eo 
pie; and all that the Executive Government of (h e " 
"lited States, in the exercise ol its constitutional 
worn, can afTecl to meet ibis requisition on Anter- 
m enterprise, skill and bravery, will be promptly 
derinken. 

The hearts of the American people will be deeplv 
rehed by your eloquent address lo their chief m a 
urate, ami Ihey will join with you in an eBrne.t 
ii.ayer tp Him whose spirit is on the waters, that 
you > husband and his companions may yet be re- 


n wmen tor unee hundred years had engaged lire 
erest and baffled the energies of the man of set- 
...je and ihe navigator) sailed, under my husband s 
command, in May, 1845. The two ships' Erebus 
and ‘ Terror,’ contained one hundred and thirty-eight 
men (officers and crew) and were victualed ter tit 
years. They were not expectedhome, " nl “ e8 B,, ce 
had early rewarded their effort*- 




e the close of 1847; t 

..xpected in the i 

.. eauiumnof 1847 arrived, with 

telligence from the ships ll: ' 


jesty 


.'Govern 


:o westward, 


■n, befo 

any tidings of th 

mention of her ma- 
directed to the necessity of 
rching for and conveying relief to them in case 
their being imprisoned in the ice or wrecked, 

I in want of provisions and means of traospori. 

• this purpose an expedition, in three divisions, 

_g last year diveted to the three different quarters 

simultaneously, viz: 

First, to that by which, in case ol 
ships would come out of the Polar Sea 
(or Behring’s Strait.) 

Second to that by which they entered on thei 
coarse or discovery on the eastern side, (or Davis’ 
Strait.) 

And, third to an intervening portion of the Arcti 
shore, approachable by land from the Hudson Ba 
Company’s settlements on which it was suppose 
the crews, if obliged to abandon their ships, would 
be found. 

This last division of the expedition was placed un¬ 
der the command of my husband’s faithful friend, 
the companion of his former travels, Dr. Sir John 
Richardson, who landed in New York in April ol 
last year, and hastened to join his men and boats, 
which were already in advance towards the Arctic 
shore, Ol this portion of the expedition I may briefly 
say, that the absence of any intelligence from Sir 
John Richardson, at this season, proves he has been 
unsuccessful in the object of his search. The expe¬ 
dition intended for Behring’s Strait has hilherio been 
a complete failure. It consisted of a single ship, 
the Plover, which, owing lo her selling off - 1 ' 

and to her bad sailing properties, did not e 
proach her destination last year. The rci __ n 
and most important part of the searching expedition 
consists of two ships, under the commaod of Sir 
James Ross, which sailed last May for Davis’s Slrai i 
but did not succeed, owing to the stale of the ice, 
in getting into Lancaster Sound till the season for 
operations had nearly closed. These ships 

wintering in the ice, and a store shipis abot _ 

despatched from hence with provisions and fuel to 
enable them to stay out another year; but one of 
these vessels is, in a great degree, withdrawn from 
active search, by the necessity of watching at the 
entrance of Lancaster Sound for the arrival of intel¬ 
ligence and instructions from England by the wha- 


tt the survivors 
t ihe last 


I have entered into these details wi... ___ 

proving lhat, though the Brilish Government has 
not forgotten the duty it owes to the brav 
whom it has sent on a perilous service, and ha 
a very large sum in providing the means fo 
e, yet that, owing lo various causes, the 
illy in operation for this purpose arequit 
equate to meet the extreme exigence ol the —» , 
for it must be remembered lhat the missing ships 
were victualed for three years only, and that neatly 

four years have now elapsed,"-. . . : - 

of so many winters in the ice must ne 
tremity; and also it mast be borne 
the channels by which the ships may 
ed to force a passage westward, or which they may 
have been compelled by adverse circumstances to 
take, are very numerous and complicated, and that 
one or two ships cannot possibly, in the course 
the next summer, explore them all. 

The Board of Admiralty, under a conviction of this 
fact, has been induced to offer a reward of X20 000 
to any ship or ships, of any country, or to anv ex- 1 
plortng party whatever, which shall render efficient 
assistance to the missing ships, or iheir crews or to 
any portion ol them. This announcement, which 
even if the sum had been doubled or trebled, would 
Save met wilh public approbalion, come., however, 
h f ? r ° Pr Wh " er8 ’ , Whicl * l "' J “"to'lmaiely 
T 3 , l3SUed ' alHl whicll > "on (he 
tews should reach them at iheir fishiug grounds, are 

only a I eve'm on t h’a" " ^ |,rolon tte l1 adventure, having 
diiional clothing. To 

more hope 


competitors for the prize, being well aware ot 
their numbers and strength, iheir thorough equip, 
ment, and the bold spirit ol emeririse which a f 
mates their crews. But 1 venture to look even h 
—nd these. I am not without hope that vt u w 

Tko :°o2 W °T m" 8reBl and naiii 

,.*■ U P (b* cause of humanity, which I plead ,n 
national spirit, aud thus generally make it your 

I must here in gratitude adduce the exarnnle „r 
f f ,n jie r i a I Russian Guvernmenl, which, ns[ am 

te’w!,. 1 V,:: • m r m * A 

fit™ "••‘‘si'pAlVSiKJS. 

a l “- ”* v,u 


coumry and iheir Irienda. 
honour 10 be you, Ladyship', f, ie „ d 
and obedient servant, Jom* M. Ct.atton, 

Lady Jane Franklin, Bedford Place, London. 

tKlcnninRS from UorclBii HttWItaiiotto. 


The ,Scottish Temperance Review states: ‘‘j. 
1846, 247,803 persons were occupied in selling 
strong drinks. They cost more lhan a hundred 
'millions of money every year. They sink to hell 
annually 60,000 souls!” 


Jerrold's News, in an article upon a late public ex¬ 
ecution in England, remarks with great force:— 
“ In many instances the public is told that 1 the un¬ 
happy man was, by the exertions of the rev. chap¬ 
lain, ultimately brought to a sense of his awful situ, 
ation.’ The meaning of this is that the criminal is 
presumed to have repented. What sort of an ex¬ 
ample is it to a mob to see a man throttled, i( they 
believe lhat he goes from the gibbet to Paradise V 

Mr. Cobden, at a recent dinner given to him in 
England, said in his speech I want further to 
enlist you in two or three practical questions, but 
| which our opponents will call Utopias. (Cheers.) 
Utopias ! The West Riding has a knack of making 
Utopias realities. (Cheers.) The West Riding 
made Clarkson's Utopias for the abolition ol the 
slave trade a reality. (Cheers.) The West Riding 
made Wilberlorcc's Utopias for abolition of Slavery 
a reality. You made what Jwas called madness in 
1839 reality in 1849. 

A correspondent of the Trinidadian writes: “I 
saw a gentleman from Cuba, who says the slaves 
are very troublesome and constantly revolting.”— 
[Troublesome wretches! exclaims JerroU's Newt. 


Wall Literature.— Some specimens of what 
ay be properly enough termed wall literature, are 
occasionally very amusing. Few have forgotten the 
time when almost the front of every house was 
chalked with the annoying request of “ Send back 
the money.” Now, in retaliation, the juveniles of 
the opposite party have called their caiigraphv into 
operation, and scratched on all sorts of walls the 
rather absurd words “Send back the churches” 
(which propably alludes to the thirteen churches 
lately restored to the Established Church, by a de¬ 
cision of the House of Lords.) Churches are not 
quite so moveable as cash, but the advice, with 
some little modification, is certainly a good one.— 
Glasgow Examiner. 

Macaulay.—W c do not call Mr. Macaulsy a 
genius—keen perceptions, and Urge and correct 
—iwers of reflection, he unquestionably has—but he 
»s neither the 3peed. the mtuiuve power, nor 
the enthusiasm of genius; and that capacity for 
versatility and adaptability, which is. perhaps, tather 
“ result ol temperament than of intellectual power, 
wanting. His is not the electric flash, darting 
meteor-like through the darkness and irradiating 
obscurity beyond, but the sun of acquired and con¬ 
centrated science, shining through the misiy aJ" 
mosphere of the morning of imperfect knowledge, 
and dissipating the clouds of prejudice, and the fogs 
of superficiality. If Mr. Macaulay, however, is not 
a genius he is something better; because, more 
practically useful; something more worthy of imi¬ 
tation, as well as far easier lo imitate. He is an 
example of what may be done by steady and de¬ 
termined labour. Indeed, labour is the secret of 
Macaualy’s excellence.—Richard Hart, in the Peo¬ 
ple's Journal. 

New Motive Power.— “ Another motive 
power will be in operation soon. Electricity will 
yet be applied to that purpose. The principle i» 
already settled, and in a few years we have no 
doubt of its being at work. The discovery to which 
we refer, however, is said to be applicable to com¬ 
mon mnilu Tl.. .. in thU 


-- The matter seems To work in thi* 

way; your vehicle in at the door—you climb the 
steps—take (he reins or the rudder—twitch V>ar 
thnmb, press your toe, or do some other insigntn- 
HH action, (after the manner of freemasonry and, 
are ofl at an unimaginable degree of speed- 
result in the water is not yet staled, perhap* 
yet tried; but any power which can move 
wheels on land can move them on water, and ih»‘ 
suffices for locomotion, if the vehicle keeps afloat, 
which we slinll secure in our case by the virtues ot 
perchn or cork mattresses. With these view* 
it is highly probable that a 


seamen had the good for- 


Th.“"'s I III,, 


THOM AH M 


of a daughter may" hava 'ted me* ton”,, 10o 
ly on your not ce the trial V *" 100 earnest- 

feting-,et no, w. !? «* 

[eeling.an excuse for the Lrl«, r ! 0Bal ' n k '*" ,i 7 « r 

ansa sasttRS r , "" 


t.v. „ lt -i.-(7™ 

I have the honour to be sir 
, I your obedient eervant, ’ ’ 


“*> 11 1H ni Rhty probable lhat a man, w* 
thing, except the original build and equipment oi 
his vehicle, which may or nmv not be expeoM*®' 
will be enabled by and by to leave the North 
Bridge, Edinburgh, nt hall-past one: make a short 
call at Yurk. and dine with his friend at Hy,“ e ' 
Park-corner, London, on the same afternoon, preo'*®' 
ly at live. W e know trot wbat is coming. Bail- 
ways may he on their last legs.” Tail's 
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